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THE  LINCOLN-DOUGLAS  DEBATE. 

By  HUBERT  M.  SKINNER. 


As  preliminary  to  a  study  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debate  of 
1858,  it  is  necessary  for  the  student  to  review  briefly  the  status 
of  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  Territories  belonging  to  the 
United  States. 

When  our  States  first  came  into  existence,  this  institution, 
inherited  from  Colonial  days,  was  believed  to  be  near  its  end. 
It  was  deemed  wasteful  and  degrading,  and  was  objectionable  on 
moral  grounds,  as  well.  It  w^as  thought  that  the  several  States, 
each  acting  in  its  own  sovereign  capacity,  would  abolish  it ;  and 
a  gradual  emancipation  was  deemed  best  alike  for  slave  and  for 
master.  But  before  waiting  for  the  action  of  the  States,  the  old 
Congress  of  the  Confederation,  in  1787,  excluded  it  forever  from 
all  the  territory  then  owned  by  the  States  in  common — the  vast 
Northwest  Territory,  which  extended  from  Pennsylvania  to  the 
Mississippi,  and  from  Ohio  to  British  America.  In  1803  the  great 
Province  of  Louisiana  was  purchased,  nearly  doubling  the  size  of 
our  domain.  In  1820,  when  the  middle  part  of  this  Louisiana 
Purchase  applied  for  admission  to  the  Union  as  a  State — Missouri 
— it  chose  to  be  a  slave  State.  The  opponents  of  slavery  became 
alarmed.  Only  seven  of  the  thirteen  States  had  abolished  the 
system,  and  various  new  slave  States  had  been  admitted. 

A  great  change  had  come  over  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
the  South,  since  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin  and  the  expansion 
of  our  commerce  had  made  slavery  vastly  profitable  in  a  financial 
way  in  their  section.  Many  men  who  were  amassing  wealth  by 
means  of  it,  and  who  provided  generously  for  their  servants,  came 
to  think  that  the  system  was  not  so  bad,  after  all,  and  labored  to 
make  their  neighbors  look  upon  it  in  the  same  light.  A  strong 
argument  for  it  was  presented  in  the  great  need  for  cotton  to 
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>^^^^supply  the  wants  of  the  millions.  Linen  was  expensive,  and  was 
scarce  as  compared  with  the  need  for  it.  Woolen  clothing,  worn 
next  to  the  skin,  was  a  source  of  discomfort  ana  a  foe  to  cleanli- 
ness. The  toiling  masses  of  Europe  could  be  supplied  with  under- 
clothing, and  could  rest  upon  inviting  sheets  in  wholesome  beds, 
only  on  condition  that  cotton  should  be  produced  in  enormous 
quantities.  And  the  cotton  grower  felt  no  small  satisfaction  in 
knowing  how  greatly  his  product  enhanced  the  personal  comfort 
and  the  happiness  of  the  great  world. 

After  a  bitter  controversy,  in  1820,  it  was  decided  that  all  of 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  lying  north  of  latitude  36°  30'  the  south- 
ern boundary  of  Missouri,  except  the  State  of  Missouri,  should 
be  forever  free.  This  was  enacted  in  the  so-called  Missouri  Com- 
promise restriction  of  that  year. 

'  Twenty-eight  years  later,  in  1848,  at  the  close  of  the  Mexican 
War,  which  followed  the  annexation  of  Texas,  we  received  a 
large  accession  of  new  territory  from  Mexico ;  and  the  question 
of  slavery  or  freedom  arose  in  reference  to  it.  Unfortunately, 
the  status  of  the  new  Territories  to  be  formed  from  it  was  not 
the  only  matter  at  issue  between  the  two  sections  into  which  the 
Republic  was  now  divided.  To  use  the  language  of  Henry  Clay, 
there  were  now  "five  bleeding  wounds"  to  be  healed.  The  matter 
of  slavery  in  the  new  Territories  was  but  one  of  these — the  only 
one  with  which  we  have  to  do.  The  Territories  were  called, 
respectively.  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  and  were  vastly  larger 
than  the  New  Mexico  and  Utah  of  to-day.  They  were  both  free 
Territories  by  the  old  Mexican  law,  and  it  was  held  by  leading 
lawyers,  and  confidently  asserted  by  Henry  Clay,  that  this  law 
would  continue  in  force  until  repealed  by  a  competent  authority. 
After  a  long  and  acrimonious  discussion,  a  series  of  measures 
.  known  as  the  compromise  of  1850  were  passed  by  Congress,  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  were  assured  by  the  statesmen 
of  the  day  that  the  vexed  question  of  slavery  was  settled  forever 
— for  the  nation  seemed  to  have  rounded  out  the  full  measure  of 
its  domain  for  all  the  future.  So  gratified  were  the  lovers  of  the 
Union  in  both  sections,  that  probably  they  did  not  scrutinize  very 
closely  the  terms  of  this  compromise.  It  was  enough  for  them 
that  the  dangerous  contention  was  now  forever  to  cease. 
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Dr.  Ridpath,  in  enumerating  the  various  causes  of  the  war 
of  the  Secession,  mentions  the  decay  of  statesmanship  as  one  of 
these.  In  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  war,  the  pohticians 
of  the  day  adopted  a  pohcy  of  evading  issues  and  using  language 
which  might  mean  one  thing  in  one  section  and  quite  another 
thing  in  the  other.  This  was  strikingly  shown  in  the  Compromise 
of  1850,  so  far  as  it  related  to  the  new  Territories  derived  from 
jMexico.  Even  the  historians  of  lesser  acumen  have  been  deceived 
in  reference  to  it. 

Go  to  your  bookshelves  and  take  down  a  popular  history  of  the 
United  States?  What  does  it  say  of  the  matter?  Perhaps  it  will 
say  that  Utah  and  New  Mexico  were  created  Territories  of  the 
United  States  zuitJiout  any  mention  of  slaz'evy.  This  is  not  true. 
There  Zi'as  mention  of  slavery  in  the  bills  creating  them.  What 
was  it?  It  was  to  the  effect  that  zvlicn  they  should  be  admitted 
as  States,  the  people  of  each  were  to  decide  whether  they  would 
have  a  free  State  or  a  slave  State ! 

But  New  jMexico  has  not  even  yet  been  admitted — and  that 
was  fifty-nine  years  ago!  \\'hat  of  the  question  of  slavery  in 
the  Territorial  period?  That  question — the  question  of  the  hour 
— was  not  touched  upon  at  all. 

Perhaps  your  history  will  say  that  Utah  and  New  Mexico 
were  created  Territories  of  the  L^nited  States,  and  slavery  was 
not  prohibited  in  them.  This  is  a  miserable  half-truth.  Slavery 
was  not  prohibited  in  them,  it' is  true.  Nor  was  it  established  in 
them.  Nor  did  Congress  repeal  the  old  Alexican  law  of  freedom, 
nor  did  it  authorize  any  Territorial  legislature  to  repeal  it. 

I  have  stated  this  so  specifically  for  the  honor  of  both  sec- 
tions. The  great  mass  of  the  people  in  both  the  North  and  the 
South  were  honest,  God-fearing  people.  They  were  deceived  by 
the  politicians.  In  the  South  they  honestly  said,  "Slavery  has 
not  been  prohibited  in  the  new  Territories.  Therefore  they  are 
slave  Territories,  of  course."  And  in  the  North  the  people  said, 
"The  law  of  freedom  in  the  new  Territories  has  not  been  repealed 
by  Congress,  and  therefore  they  should  be  free." 

Four  years  later,  in  1854,  Senator  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  of  Illi- 
nois, Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Territories,  brought 
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in  a  bill  for  the  organization  of  two  new  Territories,  to  be  called 
"Kansas"  and  "Nebraska,"  to  be  made  up  almost  wholly  from  the 
lands  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  from  which  slavery  had  been 
excluded  forever  by  the  Missouri  Compromise  restriction  of  1820. 
To  all  inquiries  relating  to  the  Compromise  of  1850,  the  politicians 
of  the  day  had  given  the  smiling  assurance  that  the  matter  of 
slavery  or  freedom  was  left  with  the  people  themselves  who  were 
concerned.  This  sounded  just  and  fair.  Of  course,  all  great 
questions  arising  in  a  republic  must  be  "left  to  the  people"  to 
decide.  They  are  the  true  fountain  of  authority.  But  this  expres- 
sion, "left  to  the  people,"  might  mean  any  one  of  seven  very 
different  things ;  and  among  them  were  hidden  vast  consequences 
for  the  American  people.  Nobody  seemed  then  to  have  noticed 
this  fact. 

Senator  Douglas,  observing  the  popular  acquiescence  in  the 
Compromise  of  1850  relating  to  the  Territories,  made  use  of  the 
same  language  in  preparing  his  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill.  When 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  were  to  be  organized  as  States,  the  people 
of  each  should  decide  whether  they  should  have  a  free  State  or  a 
slave  State.  But  what  of  their  Territorial  period  ?  That  was  not 
at  all  clear. 

In  order  that  the  people  might  decide  the  matter  for  them- 
selves, the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  declared  that  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise restriction  was  "inoperative  and  void."  This  was  vir- 
tually a  repeal  of  the  legislation  of  1820,  and  created  great  alarm 
among  the  anti-slavery  men  of  all  parties  in  the  North. 

In  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  1854,  they  forgot  party  divisions 
in  their  solicitude  upon  this  matter. 

There  was  living  at  this  time  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  a  lawyer  of  limited  income,  a  man  of  forty-five  years. 
He  was  self-made,  but  well  made.  He  was  self-educated,  but 
marvelously  well  educated.  He  was  of  the  humblest  origin,  but 
was  allied  by  marriage  to  two  of  the  proudest,  most  aristocratic 
families  in  America, — the  Edwardses  of  Illinois  and  the  Todds  of 
Kentucky.  In  his  young  manhood  he  had  been  chosen  repeatedly 
for  the  Lower  House  of  the  Illinois  Legislature,  and  m  the  time  of 
the  Mexican  war  he  had  served  for  a  single  term  as  a  Represents- 
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tive  in  Congress,  where  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  achieve  much 
distinction. 

In  Washington,  Air.  Lincohi  had  been  a  puzzle,  and  a  subject 
of  amusement  to  his  fellows.  He  did  not  drink,  or  use  tobacco, 
or  bet,  or  swear.  It  would  seem  that  he  must  be  a  very  rigid 
churchman.  But  no,  he  did  not  belong  to  any  church ;  and  he 
soon  became  reckoned  an  "unbeliever."  How  did  he  occupy  his 
spare  time?  He  was  mousing  among  the  books  of  the  old  Con- 
gressional Library,  copying  personal  letters  of  dead-and-gone 
statesmen,  tabulating  the  votes  in  Congress  on  measures  of  the 
preceding  century,  and  collecting  data  on  the  history  of  slavery, 
from  every  standpoint,  from  old  Colonial  days.  He  was  studying 
history  on  the  "laboratory  plan."  He  was  applying  the  "source 
method."  He  was  doing  what  John  Fiske,  Bach  McMaster,  Dr. 
Von  Hoist,  and  others  have  since  done.  "Bah !"  said  his  fellow 
Congressmen,  "He  is  a  book-worm !" 

And  now,  in  his  modest  cottage  in  Springfield,  Mr.  Lincoln 
had  what  even  the  universities  did  not  possess — a  complete  his- 
torical synopsis  of  the  subject  of  slavery. 

Alone  among  the  thinking  men  of  America,  Mr.  Lincoln  seems 
to  have  analyzed  the  slavery  question  completely,  in  his  own  mind 
— to  have  "reduced  it  to  its  lowest  terms,"  as  he  expressed  it.  He 
saw  clearly  that  the  seductive  but  popular  expression,  "left  to 
the  people,"  might  mean  many  different  things. 

It  might  mean  that  the  matter  of  slavery  was  "left  to  the 
people"  individually;  and  that  while  none  of  them  would  be 
required  to  own  slaves,  any  of  the  people  might  do  so  if  they 
should  so  choose. 

It  might  mean  that  the  people  of  a  Territory,  when  they 
should  form  a  State  Constitution  and  be  admitted  into  the  Union, 
at  some  future  time,  might  form  either  a  free  State  or  a  slave 
State,  but  that  meanwhile  the  Territory  must  be  free. 

It  might  mean  that  when  they  should  form  a  State  Constitu- 
tion and  be  admitted,  they  might  form  either  a  free  State  or  a 
slave  State,  but  that  meanwhile  the  Territory  must  be  slave. 

It  might  mean  that  the  people  of  a  Territory  at  any  time — at 
the  very  beginning,  when  their  numbers  would  be  small — by  a 
popular  vote  or  by  the  act  of  their  Legislature,  might  establish 
slavery,  otherwise  the  territory  would  be  free. 
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It  might  mean  that  the  people  of  the  Territory  might  by  the 
same  means  prohibit  slavery,  otherwise  the  Territory  would  be 
slaz'e. 

It  might  indeed  mean,  as  a  makeshift,  that  however  the  courts 
might  decide  as  to  the  status  of  slavery  in  a  Territory,  the  people 
might  take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands  and  so  n'orry  the 
slave-holder,  and  make  his  property  insecure,  that  he  would  be 
glad  to  make  his  escape  with  his  slaves.  This  theory,  however, 
Air.  Lincoln  did  not  consider  seriously,  deeming  it  unworthy  of 
serious  acceptance  by  anybody  as  a  view  contemplated  by  the 
law-makers. 

Not  only  did  Mr.  Lincoln  thus  analyze  in  his  own  mind  the 
different  meanings  embraced  in  the  phrase  "left  to  the  people." 
He  realized  more  than  any  other  man  of  his  time,  apparently,  the 
importance  of  these  differences. 

To  Senator  Douglas  they  seemed  unimportant.  A  Territory 
was  but  a  temporary  affair,  at  best.  Sooner  or  later  the  people 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  pass  on  the  question,  in  forming 
their  State  Constitutions.  Why  should  an  excited  nation  be 
lashed  into  fury  by  an  agitation  as  to  the  mere  matter  of  time 
at  which  the  people  should  decide  it? 

Mr.  Lincoln  believed  that  the  matter  of  time  was  one  of 
supreme  importance  to  the  Nation ;  and  he  held  that  it  was  both 
the  right  and  the  duty  of  Congress  to  maintain  freedom  in  the 
Territories.  He  believed  that  if,  during  the  entire  Territorial 
period,  no  citizen  of  a  Territory  had  a  dollar  invested  in  a  slave 
plantation,  in  a  mill  operated  by  slaves,  in  the  purchase  of  slaves, 
or  the  building  of  slave  quarters ;  if  no  citizen  accustomed  his 
wife  and  children  to  the  service  of  slaves  in  the  household,  but 
all  the  industry  and  all  the  home  life  were  established  upon  the 
principle  of  freedom — then,  when  the  people  should  come  to  form 
a  State  Constitution,  nothing  could  induce  them  to  establish 
slavery  in  the  new  State.  He  believed,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
if  during  the  Territorial  period  men  of  wealth  and  influence 
should  legally  invest  their  capital  in  slaves  and  slave  plantations 
and  in  mills  to  be  operated  by  slaves,  and  should  accustom  their 
own  families  to  slave  service  in  their  households — then,  when  it 
came  to  the  formation  of  a  State  Constitution,  the  people  would 
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be  compelled  to  have  a  slave  State.  There  would  be  no  other 
way.  A  Constitutional  Convention,  occupied  with  a  thousand 
pressing  matters  at  the  organization  of  a  new  State,  could  not  at 
a  stroke  solve  the  question  of  the  vested  rights  of  slave-holding 
citizens,  and  would  be  compelled  to  tolerate  slavery  at  the  outset. 

It  followed  that  if  Congress  should  prohibit  slavery  in  the 
Territories,  there  w^ould  probably  never  be  any  more  slave  States 
desired  by  the  people  who  must  form  them ;  and  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  slavery  should  be  upheld  in  the  Territories,  there 
would  probably  be  no  more  free  States  admitted.  Herein  lay 
the  great  issue.  Slavery  confined  to  the  States  where  it  already 
existed,  would  slowly  but  surely  die  out.  Slavery  extended  by 
the  admission  of  new  slave  States,  w^ould  probably  gain  such 
power  as  to  extend  itself  over  the  whole  nation. 

Such  were  the  conclusions  which  ]\Ir.  Lincoln  had  reached  in 
his  own  mind.  He  was  conservative.  He  upheld  the  Constitution 
in  all  its  guarantees  favoring  slavery,  and  was  content  to  let  the 
problem  solve  itself  slowly,  provided  that  Congress  should  keep 
the  Territories  free. 

In  the  fall  of  1854  the  anti-slavery  men  of  all  parties  in  Illi- 
nois, without  any  permanent  union,  cooperated  to  elect  an  "anti- 
Nebraska"  Legislature,  which  should  choose  an  anti-slavery  Sen- 
ator. Mr.  Lincoln,  who  had  always  been  called  a  Whig,  was  a 
candidate  for  the  Senatorship,  but  was  defeated.  Lyman  Trum- 
bull, who  had  been  a  Democrat,  secured  the  coveted  position. 
Two  years  later,  in  1856,  the  anti-Nebraska  men  of  Illinois  became 
permanently  united  in  a  new  party,  taking  the  name  of  "Repub- 
lican," and  a  National  Convention  of  the  new  party  was  held  in 
Philadelphia. 

At  the  Democratic  National  Convention  of  this  year,  1856,  at 
Cincinnati,  Senator  Douglas  was  a  prominent  candidate  for  the 
nomination  to  the  Presidency.  However,  his  friends  said  to  him : 
"You  are  too  voung.  INIoreover,  you  are  temporarily  under  a 
cloud,  by  reason  of  your  Kansas-Nebraska  bill.  Wait  four  years. 
Then  you  will  be  positively  certain  of  both  nomination  and  elec- 
tion at  our  hands."  And  so  Douglas  waited,  feeling  sure  of  his 
double  triumph  four  years  later. 

The  Cincinnati  platform  put  forth  an  indefinite  statement  to 
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the  effect  that  the  question  of  slavery  was  to  be  left  to  the  people 
to  decide — as  if  that  could  mean  the  same  thing  in  both  the 
North  and  the  South.  In  evading  the  real  issue,  it  was  playing 
with  fire.    But  Douglas  did  not  realize  this. 

He  had  never  thought  deeply  on  the  subject,  as  Lincoln  had. 
Of  the  early  history  of  slavery  he  was  ignorant.  He  was  fer- 
vidly patriotic,  and  believed  it  best  to  avoid  the  issue  upon  which 
the  people  were  so  divided. 

In  '57  occurred  an  event  which  seemed  likely  to  discredit 
both  Lincoln  and  Douglas,  and  to  end  the  political  career  of  each. 
This  was  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  the  case  of  Scott  vs.  Sanford — the  famous  ''Dred  Scott  Deci- 
sion." The  Court  dismissed  the  case  for  want  of  jurisdiction ;  but 
in  so  doing,  it  expressed  incidentally  the  opinion  that  neither 
Congress  nor  a  Territorial  Legislature  could  exclude  slavery  from 
a  Territory  of  the  United  States.  A  storm  of  indignation  swept 
over  the  North.  The  decision  squarely  opposed  Lincoln's  claim 
that  it  was  the  right  and  duty  of  Congress  to  prohibit  slavery  in 
the  Territories.  It  squarely  opposed  Douglas's  theory  that  the 
matter  of  slavery  or  freedom  should  be  "left  to  the  people,"  so 
far  as  the  Territorial  period  was  concerned. 

Lincoln  boldly  declared  that  the  opinion  of  the  Court  was  not 
correct,  and  that  Congress  should  not  heed  it.  Douglas  roundly 
denounced  those  who  rejected  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  but  for- 
bore to  make  any  explanation  of  the  inconsistency  in  which  this 
involved  him.  In  fact,  he  sought  in  every  way  to  divert  attention 
from  it,  and  to  take  up  other  issues,  while  constantly  reiterating 
his  indefinite  declaration  that  slavery  in  the  Territories  must  be 
"left  to  the  people"  directly  concerned. 

But  Douglas's  Senatorial  term  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  In 
'58  he  was  compelled  to  make  a  canvass  of  his  State  to  secure  his 
re-election  to  the  Senate. 

On  the  17th  of  June  of  that  year — fifty-one  years  ago — the 
Republican  State  Convention  of  Illinois  was  addressed  by  Mr. 
Lincoln  in  a  speech  which  attracted  the  attention  of  the  nation. 
Against  the  advice  of  his  frierfds,  he  announced  a  startling  propo- 
sition.    "A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand,"  said  he. 
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*T  do  not  believe  that  this  nation  can  permanently  endure  half 
slave  and  half  free.    It  will  become  all  one  thing  or  all  the  other." 

So  far  as  a  State  Convention  can  nominate  a  candidate  for 
the  Senate,  the  Convention  nominated  Mr.  Lincoln.  It  unani- 
mously declared  him  its  choice  to  succeed  Senator  Douglas. 

A  few  weeks  later  Judge  Douglas — as  he  was  generally  called 
— appeared  upon  the  scene.  From  the  balcony  of  the  old  Tremont 
House  in  Chicago,  on  the  9th  of  July,  he  addressed  an  immense 
throng  of  admiring  citizens,  descanting  upon  the  dangerous  radi- 
calism of  his  competitor.  Mr.  Lincoln  sat  behind  him.  On  the 
next  night  Mr.  Lincoln  stood  on  the  same  balcony  and  spoke, 
likewise,  to  a  vast  throng  of  people  in  the  streets  below.  Judge 
Douglas  went  to  Springfield,  and  was  warmly  welcomed  by  his 
admirers,  who  gathered  in  the  old  State  House  to  hear  him. 
Air.  Lincoln  answered  him  on  the  same  day.  A  few  days  later, 
Mr.  Lincoln  sent  the  Senator  a  challenge  to  a  joint  discussion  in 
each  of  the  nine  Congressional  Districts  of  the  State. 

To  many,  this  brave  act  of  Lincoln  seemed  sheer  foolhardi- 
ness.  Douglas  was  the  ablest,  most  dreaded  debater  in  the  Senate. 
He  had  vanquished  in  wordy  encounter  some  of  the  foremost 
statesmen  of  his  time.  Mr.  Blaine^  in  his  ''Twenty  Years  of  Con- 
gress," holds  that  almost  any  other  man  than  Lincoln  would  have 
been  "destroyed  in  the  first  encounter"  with  such  a  man. 

Mr,  Douglas  really  dreaded  a  joint  debate,  but  finally  con- 
sented that  it  should  occur  in  only  seven  of  the  nine  Districts, 
since  both  had  spoken  at  both  Chicago  and  Springfield.  He 
dreaded  to  be  questioned,  since  he  desired  the  united  support  of 
all  who  held  to  the  various  possible  meanings  of  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Bill  and  the  Cincinnati  platform. 

The  joint  discussions,  as  arranged,  took  place  at  Ottawa 
(Aug.  21),  Freeport  (Aug.  2y) ,  Jonesboro  (Sept.  15),  Charles- 
ton (Sept.  18),  Galesburg  (Oct.  7),  Quincy  (Oct.  13),  and  Alton 
(Oct.  15).  At  the  first  of  the  discussions  Judge  Douglas  spoke 
for  an  hour,  then  Lincoln  spoke  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and 
Judge  Douglas  concluded  with  a  speech  of  one-half  hour.  At 
the  next  meeting  Mr.  Lincoln  had  the  opening  hour  and  the 
closing  half  hour;  and  thus  the  speakers  alternated  through  the 
course  of  the  protracted  debate. 

At  all  but  one  of  the  discussions  the  people  gathered  by  thou- 
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sands  from  the  country  around.  Yet  these  audiences  were  utterly 
insignificant  when  compared  with  the  vast  numbers  of  people 
throughout  the  great  North  who  read  the  speeches  from  beginning 
to  end. 

In  all  the  course  of  the  debate,  Mr.  Lincoln's  keen  analysis  of 
the  slavery  problem,  and  his  sound  judgment  in  selecting  the  vital 
issue  from  among  the  questions  presented,  gave  him  an  immense 
advantage.  He  did  not  join  in  the  exasperating  cry  of  the  more 
radical  speakers  of  the  time,  "No  more  slave  States,  whether  'the 
people'  want  them  or  not."  By  his  plan  for  free  Territories,  the 
people  of  the  States  to  be  formed  would  voluntarily  make  them 
free.  In  vain  did  Judge  Douglas  seek  to  draw  into  the  discussion 
other  issues,  such  as  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  the  inter-State  slave 
trade,  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  etc.  On  all  these. 
Judge  Douglas  was  strong,  from  a  Constitutional  standpoint, 
and  the  Abolitionists  were  weak.  On  these  matters  Mr.  Lincoln 
would  have  no  issue  whatever  with  Judge  Douglas.  He  con- 
tinued to  discuss  slavery  in  the  Territories;  and  on  this  point  he 
was  strong  and  Judge  Douglas  was.  weak. 

The  latter  began  the  debate  with  arrogance  and  condescension  ; 
but,  strange  to  say,  in  the  very  first  encounter  he  delivered  himself 
into  the  hands  of  his  opponent.  If  there  was  anything  that  the 
Senator  could  not  safely  permit  at  this  time,  it  was  to  be  ques- 
tioned. Yet  he  had  the  indiscretion  to  demand  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
categorical  answers  to  seven  searching  questions,  at  the  outset. 
At  the  next  meeting,  when  Mr.  Lincoln  had  the  opening  speech, 
he  had  the  questions  and  the  answers  to  them  all  written  out,  and 
offered  to  read  them  provided  Judge  Douglas  would  agree  to 
answer  the  same  number  of  questions  from  him.  Judge  Douglas 
would  not  agree  to  do  this.  Then  Mr.  Lincoln  read  the  questions 
and  answers  voluntarily,  and  propounded  four  questions  to  Judge 
Douglas.  The  latter  could  not  escape  the  situation,  and  was 
compelled  to  commit  himself  upon  the  very  issues  which  he  most 
sought  to  evade. 

The  critical  point  of  the  whole  debate  w^as  reached  now,  at 
Freeport,  when  Mr.  Lincoln  asked  the  question,  "Can  the  people 
of  a  United  States  Territory,  in  any  legal  way,  against  the  wishes 
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of  any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  exclude  slavery  prior  to  the 
formation  of  a  State  Constitution  F" 

If,  now,  Judge  Douglas  should  answer  "no,"  he  would  commit 
political  suicide ;  for  he  was  everywhere  extolled  as  the  chief 
exponent  of  "popular  sovereignty."  If  he  should  answer  "yes," 
he  could  never  be  President,  for  he  would  be  instantly  repudiated 
throughout  the  South. 

In  this  hard  position  he  was  compelled  to  give  an  affirmative 
answer ;  but  he  sought  to  explain  it  away  to  the  South,  by  show- 
ing that  his  "exclusion"  had  reference  only  to  zvorrying  slave- 
holders az^'ay  through  a  neglect  to  pass  laws  for  their  protection, 
and  through  "unfriendly  legislation" — whatever  that  might  mean. 
From  that  day  his  speeches  were  under  tabu  in  the  South.  He 
was  a  statesman  ruined. 

But  while  he  was  willing  thus  to  admit  a  practical  nullification 
of  the  dictum  of  the  Court,  he  was  furious  when  he  heard  the 
Court  criticized.  ]\Ir.  Lincoln  declared  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
Congress  to  disregard  this  decision.  AA'as  he  not  an  anarchist? 
In  a  tone  of  triumph,  Judge  Douglas  turned  upon  him  with  the 
question,  "Of  what  use  are  Supreme  Court  decisions  unless  they 
are  binding?"     And  what  was  '\lr.  Lincoln's  reply? 

As  between  the  parties  to  the  suit,  he  said,  tliey  are  bind- 
ing. The  ruling  in  point  z^'as  binding  upon  Seott  and  Sanford. 
But  each  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  Government  must  per- 
form its  own  duties  under  the  Constitution,  without  dictation 
from  the  others.  And  Air.  Lincoln  was  fortified  with  the  writings 
of  Jefferson,  Jackson,  and  other  great  leaders  in  dift'erent  periods 
of  our  history  who  held  the  same  view.  Even  Judge  Douglas 
himself  had  been  committed  to  it  in  his  own  political  history. 

The  great  debate  abounded  in  both  humors  and  asperities, 
and  in  both  the  superior  tact  and  skill  of  ]\lr.  Lincoln  were  in 
evidence. 

A  majority  of  the  voters  of  Illinois  were  won  over  to  his 
views,  as  was  shown  in  the  election  returns.  But  owing  to  the 
hold-over  members  of  the  State  Senate,  and  to  an  inequitable  dis- 
tricting of  the  State,  the  supporters  of  Judge  Douglas  succeeded 
in  re-electing  him  to  the  Senate,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  was  again 
defeated. 
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It  was  manifest,  however,  that  he  was  the  intellectual  and 
moral  victor  in  the  contest  of  opinions.  He  had  given  the  great 
North  a  clear  view  of  the  situation.  He  stood  squarely  by  the 
Constitution,  even  in  its  protective  provisions  relative  to  slavery. 
He  had  pointed  out  the  true  course  to  be  followed  in  dealing  with 
the  gigantic  evil.  And  the  logic  of  events  pointed  to  him  as  the 
man  to  carry  the  banner  of  his  large  and  rapidly  growing  party 
in  i860,  when,  in  the  outcome,  he  did  carry  it  to  victory. 

Had  the  South  read  carefully  the  speeches  of  this  debate  and 
pondered  upon  them,  it  must  have  seen  that  Abraham  Lincoln, 
bv  his  fidelity  to  true  conservatism,  and  his  patience  and  modera- 
tion in  the  crisis,  was  the  true  friend  of  that  section  no  less  than 
of  the  North. 
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